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the trigTyphs of a Doric temple, as an easy 
matter) ; and when the flat roofs were 
used, not, perhaps, as an evening prome- 
nade, as in Palestine, but as a place of ob- 
servation, and occasionally of defence. 
They werecomposed of large flat slabs of 
stone, peculiarly adapted for walking, one 
or two of which, when taken ' up,; left an 
opening of easy access into the house; as in 
Luke, v.; 19, and were perpetually used in 
Greece as, missile weapons, in the event of 
a hostile attack -or sedition in the City, by 
parties 'of old men, women, and children, 
who ; used,- as 'a matter' of course, to ,retire 
to the roof as aplace of convenient defence. 
By such attacks' from the roof with- the 
tiles, the Thebares were thrown into con- 
fusion in Platasa (Thucyd., ii. 4).. So, also, 
wefind the roof -immediately resorted 
to.in'the case of the starving of Pausanias, 
in the Temple of . Minerva of the Brazen 
House, , and in that: of the 'massacre' of 
the aristocratic-party at Gorcyra (Thiicyd:, 

iv;48)." ■-.■•■' ■'.;'•'"'■"'■"'■:'■■:'';" ': .'• ' : - ; 'l 

Now, where the roof was thus a place 
of frequent resort^ there could be no more 
useful decoration than a balustrade ; nor 
one more appropriate- or beautiful, than 
occasional statues in attitudes of watchful- 
ness, expectation, or observation : and even 
no w, wherever the roof is flat* we have an 
idea . of convenience and facility ■ of access;' 
which still renders the- balustrade agree- 
able, and the statue; beautiful, if well de- 
signed. > It must not'bea 'figure "of perfect 
peacev'or'Teposev far less should it be in 
violent action; but it should be fixed in 
that qnick startled stillness, which is. the 
result of intent •: observation or expecta- 
tion, :arid which : seems ready to start' into 
motion every instant. Its height should be 
slightly colossal, as it is always to be seen 
against the ■ sky ; and its draperies should 
not- be.tpb. heavy, as the eye will always 
expect- them to foe caught; by the wind. 
"We .shall enter into this subject-, however,' 
more fully- hereafter. "We only 1 wish, at 
present^ to -Vindicate from the charge of 
impropriety one of the chief features of the 
Italian '■villa: 1 Its ''White figures; always 
marble;'' remain'' entirely ''unsullied by ; the 
weather, arid stand but with' great majesty 
against' th« > ;blUe air behind, them, taking 
away 'frorh the heaviness, without destroyr 
ing.the siiriplicityj of the general form.' ■ It 
seems, then,. that, by. its form and details,' 
the villa of the Lago di -Coino, attains so 
high a degree of elevation of "Character, as 
not only brings it iritob'armohy of jts locus, 
without any assistance from appearance'of 
antiquity, but may," we think, permit it 
to dispense even with solidity' of material; 
and appear in light summer stueco,- instead 
of raising- itself in '.imperishable' marble.' 
And' this' conclusion, which' is merely theo- 
reticali is; Verified foy^fact;' for we , rerriem- 
ber."n.o instance, except in 'cases -where 
poverty 'had overpowered pretension, ■ or 
decay bad turned rejoicing into -silence, in 
which the lightness of the material was 
offensive to the .feelings: in 1 all cases, it 
is agreeable tbiihe eye. •■> Where itis allow- 
ed to.get worn, and r discolored, and broken, 
it induces a- wretched mockery of the dig- 
nified "• form 'which it preserve's ;' but, as 
long-as it is renewed at proper perlods,-arid 
watched oyer by the eye of its inhabit- 
ant, it'. is an excellent and easily managed 
lnedium'.of effect.;. Witt all the praise, 
however which we. have bestowed Upon 



it; we do" not say that the villa of ' the 
Larian Lake, is perfection ; indeed, we 
cannot say so, until we have' co'mpared 
lit with atew other instancesj chiefly to be 
found in Italy, on whose soil we delay, 
as being the native country of the villa, 
properly so called, and as even yet being 
almost the only spot of Europe where any 
good specimens of it are to be found: for 
we do not understand by the term ^ villa," 
a cubic erection, with one window on 
each side. of a verdant door, and three 
in the second and uppermost story, 
such as the word suggests to the fertile 
imagination' of ruralizing cheesemongers;; 
neither do we understand the quiet and 
unpretending country-house of a respect- 
able' 'gentleman ; neither. do we, understand 
such a magnificent mass of hereditary stone 
as generally forms the autumn retreat of 
an English noble; but we understand the 
ligbt but elaborate summer habitation, 
raised however and wherever it pleases 
his fancy, by some individual of great 
wealth and influence, who can : eririch it 
with every Attribute of beauty; 'furnish it 
with every appurtenance of pleasure.; arid 
repose' in. it with the dignity of a mind 
trained to' exertion or authority;: Such 
a building could not exist in Greece, where 
every district, a mile and a quarter square 
was quarrelling with all its neighbors. It 
could exist, and did exist, in Italy, where 
the Roman power, secured tranquillity, and 
the Roman Constitution distributed "its: 
authority among a great number of indivi- 
duals, on whom, while it raised them to a 
position of great influence, and, in its later 
times, -of Wealth, it : did not '.bestow the 
power of ' raising palaces or private: for- 
tresses. The villa was their peculiar habi- 
tation, their, only 1 Tesource;. and a most 
agreeable one ; because, the .multitudes of 
the kingdom being, for a long period, con- 
fined to a narrow territory, though ruling 
the world, rendered the population of the city 
so dense, as to drive out its higher ranks to 
the neighboring, hamlets of Tiber and Tus- 
culum. In other districts of Europe the 
villa is not found, because in very' perfect 
monarchies, as in Austria; the power is, 
thrown chiefly, into the hands of a few, 
who build themselves' palaces, not villas ; 
arid in perfect republics, as in Switzerland, 
the' power is so split airiohg the multitude, 
that, no " nobody can build foiriiself any- 
thing. In general,'; in kirigdbins: of great 
extent, the country-house. be«>mes : the per- 
manent and hereditary habitation ; and the 
villas are all crowded together, and form 
gingerbread rows in the environs of the 
capital; and, in France anil: Germany, the 
excessively disturbed .state of affairs in 
the middle ages, compelled every petty 
baron or noble to defend himself, arid 
retaliate on his neighbor ashe' bfe't could, 
till the; villa was lost in' the 'chateau and 
the fortress;' arid men now continue to 
build as their forefathers' built (arid lorig 
may they do so!) suiToundirig .the domicile 
bf pleasure with a moat arid a glacis, and 
guardirig'its gkrret Windows with turrets, 
arid towers : while, in England, the nobles,, 
comparatively few, and of great .power, in- 
habit palaces,, riot villa's ; .and the rest 
pf^the population is; chiefly crowded into 
cities,-, in .the activity of commerce, or' dis- 
persed over estates in that of .agriculture ;. 
leaving brily brie grade of. gentry, who- 
have neither "the 'taste' ; 'to^deslre, ; nor the 



power to erect, the villa, properly so call- 
ed. We must not, therefore, be surprised 
if, on leaving Italy, where the crowd of 
poverty-stricken nobility can . still repose 
their pride in the true villa, we find no 
further examples of it worthy bf considera- ' 
|ion, though we hope to have far greater 
pleasure iri contemplating its substitutes, 
the chateau and the fortress: We must 
be excused, therefore, for devoting ,one 
paper more: to the state of villa architec-. ; 
ture in Italy ; after which we shall endea- 
vor to apply the principles we shall have 
deduced to the correction of some abuses 
in the erection'of English country-houses, 
in cases, where, scenery would demand 
beauty of .design, and wealth' permit finish 
of decoration. 



OBIGINAUTT. 

. Theeb is one quality without which no ap- 
plause can be won in France. Virtnosi and' 
friends of Art require it ; : the habitues of ateliers, 
the Paul Pits of, the artistic world, who rever- 
berate for the.benefit of the public ibe news of 
the region in which they love to make their 
daily excursion .; not only so, but the army of' 
young students, — those raping, who ; with uh- 
trimmed beard and hair struggling with the 
wind, go hither and thither, warning the world 
of their corning by the loudness of their voices, 
and influence by their number, their activity, 
and their' imperturbable assurance, the general' 
theories of the literary and purchasing public— 
every one, from the amateur to the flaneur, in- 
sists, on Originality. No artist is worthy of re- ' 
mark who is not original; 
: But what do they mean by originality ? What 
is the nature of this touchstone which they go 
about applying ? What do. they really require ? 
Whence does their approbation derive its sanc- 
tion?. Let us be bold and say, they do not 
know at all— for even professional critics 'would 
be sadly at a loss if summoned to explain them- 
selves. It may be that they withhold the true 
definition from fear of consequences. It is so 
difficult to say that he is original, who in the • 
exercise' of an. Art exhibits a personal and dis- 
tinct character, a demeanor, as it were, of his : 
own, new thoughts, deeply-seated and consci- 
entious views— with their roots in his soul, not 
in his memory— an unexpected choice of sub- 
jects, and an unexpected way of presenting , 
subjects, already chosen ! . If thisi be a descrip- 
tion of originality which, once ;given, must be 
admitted, it is worthwhile to .examine why in 
France the public and its mouth-pieces have so 
obstinately refused at the outset— in the days bf 
Struggle and' tribulation — to ascribe this indis- 
pensable quality to men of the greatest power- — 
men whose reputations have risen to their true 
level after, death, and who evidently comply 
with the conditions laid down. We are in a 
good position .to discuss the, question, being be- 
yond.-, the influence of .coteries; and we may 
hope, by looking at it from every side, to say 
something pertinent to the history of that long- 
est and most interesting episode of genius — its 
neglect and consequent despair. Without at- 
tempting any poetical exaggerations, or bor- 
rowing phrases from the arsenal of rhetoric — 
whatever economists may proclaim to intercept 
the tragic sensations which the tale of literary 
and artistic suffering excites, from reaching the 
public conscience-Tit,. is certain that the world 
has brushed harshly by many whom it has en- 
deavored to console by .posthumous honors. 
The story of French Art furnishes examples. 
Le Sueur has been,denied the title of original, 
which has been given. to Lebrun and Mignard. 
The same blind criticism may have-stifledmany 
a student, leaving him an artist only in the 
memory of his mother and his friends. What 
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is the reason, given for this judgment? Le 
Sueur is not original, we are told, because he 
painted like Simon Vouet, his master. That is 
all, A wretched question of mere handling— the 
result of the first, careless impression^-is substi- 
tuted for the deep, special, and apt considera- 
tions on which alone a verdict should be given 
in such a case. Mere . surface execution— mere 
"cookery," forms the sole element of decision. 
The instructed eye does not search— the. soul is 
not questioned ; and yet, if Painting fails to speak 
to these, to what is it addressed ? It is neces- 
sary to say, however ungracious it may seem, 
that to excite early applause, to force the atten- 
tion of the French public, artists must submit to 
paint. in a strange, unusual and new manner— 
a manner invented for the purpose. Each pic- 
ture must contain its own advertisement. 

It will scarcely be denied that this manner, 
adopted with a special, extraneous object, does 
not in itself constitute, a master. Though an 
artist claim that title on some other ground, he 
remains tainted with mannerism, and goes to 
join a long list of- predecessors. Decamps; for 
example, who ought to have succeeded by his 
own strength,, really owed; his early popularity 
to his method of laying on his colors, — which 
the critics,, in the technical vocabulary of the 
ateliers, called "sa maniirc d'empdter el de 
grafter. • M; Th4ophile Gautier; and other 
great authorities in Art, made a tremendous 
outcry about the culinary !operations ! of this 
wonderful practitioner,;^— teaching- thepublic: to 
admire not what they saw, but the -supposed 
difficulty . of execution.: Our -language "can 
scarcely contain equivalents for the mysterious 
terms used, by these acute critics to describe -the 
merits of their favorite,— -how'-' "he painted 
with little trowels," " baked;" "varnished after 
having shaved,"— and- so forth.- We do riot' 
pretend to translate, because no Frenchman 
even could attach more than a vague and arbi- 
trary meaning to these phrases :— " II peiht 
avec de petites truelles ; il met an four ; il- glace ' 
apris avoir rase ; il Prague avec ~la~ couletir 
seche; il emaille avec des pomautdesP. -' ;Thett 
comes the cry,- '^'Inimitable-execution,"— iriimiS- 
able and uHt/iout precedent.' '■■ '-- 1! ' '; 

Not quite so 1 much without precedent as these 
gentlemen think. - Many of the Results of 'the 
same processes have been already rejected' by 
the Old Schools,— tried and found wanting, put 
away in the rubbish-room.' " The judicious 
Rembrandt once Said to a pupil, : who was aim- 
ing at mastership by such deceptive or indiffe- 
rent means, " Why so many tools, so many sub- 
stances ?, The real painter paints -with his 
eyes." Where are -the works of this would-be 
master? ' What is their estimation among the 
critics? , We;fbrget his name, but have seen 
some of his Works,-^-ahd could pointthem out, 
if necessary, — in Whjch all the practices of M; 
•Decamps have been employed.' They have rib 
reputation; whilst it is unnecessary to 'say any- 
thing of the simple,. powerful; and Hotfe produc- 
tions of Rembrandt, whose chief means of ex- 
cellence was the calm study ; of Nature. He 
painted, with his eyes ! ' "'-'■' 

We may proceed and say without fear of con- 
tradiction that the strangely managed execu- 
tion — so strange and so audaciously careless— 
of M. Delacroix, was-as effective, 'at least in 
earning him a reputation, as' his' incontestable 
dramatic and romantic style of composition. 
The systematic absence of color and the pecu- 
liar method of M. Ingres were as useful to him 
with the - French public — so apt to flutter over 
the surface of things— as his great antiquarian 
knowledge and his fervid devotion *to;.RaphaeI. 
If M, Ingres had drawn better than Raphael, 
and colored as simply and naturally as that 
master — who, nevertheless, laid nPt.m.uch stress 
on color — he would never have" attained. his pre- 
sent glory. But who at Paris is not' ready to 
admire a man who pairits in 'colors absolutely 
insignificant, absolutely detestable? Let any 



simpleton object to this systematic mannerism, 
the answer of a- knot of fanatical admirers, its 
ready, arid given in a tone of disdain : — "No- 
body but M. Ingres despises color so pro- 
foundly!" ■'• '. 

Messrs. Dupre and Rousseau paint by means 
of a singular sprinkling of little spots, as if they 
were workers in mosaic; They,' Of course, 
achieve a wonderful success. -Mi Diae, if we 
may use a vulgar expression;' "chucks'-' his 
pallet : against his canvas; and' adroitly- takes 
advantage of -the stains thus produced. Up 
goes the shout again. A riew style' of- paint- 
ing ! Brilliant popularity—" mirt>Mant,archi- 
coquanlietKc-!■ , again to adopt the untranslat- 
able language of imprinted criticism. - No one 
ever painted like- that. Verily, 'tis ravishing! 
New corners, not Very inventive of new modes 
of execution; and well knowing that there is 
nothing, to hope without that- delightful origi- 
nality of which the public is so grPedy-^which 
it devours as cannibals would devour a man of 
a new species— strain -every nerve to "original 
lize" themselves. '. f'l can't^be' original s 'iri 
cookery (en cuisine, the expression is classical)', 
I will be so in carpentry,"- soliloquizes M.'Meis- 
soriier, who has founded what may be, called 
the Infinitesimal' School, — ''I will make the 
smallest panels that. ever were made. Iwilj 
paint: the Days of June— the whole of that som- 
bre and terrible scene— soldiers and insurgents 
—streets blocked up-*-barricades' ; stormed and 
bloody— all on ' a ; surface not ' larger than my 
hand.'?: Is not this original, very original? 
DownV comes < the amateur with "his mbriey : : up 
goes the Io^P.aan of criticism! '• 
": The success of M. Meissonier in microscopic 
painting suggestedthat equal success' was to be 
obtained by going to the- opposite: extreme. M. 
Biard resolved to produce gigantic roses, tulips; 
poppies, such as have never been seen, — -flowers 
five feet in height. The story of Gulliver hid- 
ing in the fields of Brobdignag furnished him 
with his subject. A Sblsssal hand advances 
towards a miniature man,, athwart a nosegay 
so vast that all sentiment of form disappears. 
Many : ^spectators' ' actually passed 'by without 
being able to discover the -slightest; meaning in 
this prodigious daub ; yet • everybody talked- of 
it, and M: Biard's celebrity' increased; ■'•'•' .iait--: 

Another and' a- hew- candidate, He alilb 
speajks a language difficult to' understand; 
"Moi, je veux.lcs epaterP> — as if he'saidj'"! 
will cioke and stifle therri (the public'). ''' I will 
show them what they have, never seen^before; 
I aril a peasant: of Franche-Compt&- I -will 
give them' one of my sort going to his/last 
dwelliftg-place— thirty- feet in height; and I 
will stidk a ,' signature iri-the cprner-r-Couribet-^ 
in red letters a cubit Iprig with.a flourish like a. 
scimitar." There never was anything seen tq 
equal that. ; Original again !, ' Courbet was bri 
the high road to glory; and 'all budding beards! 
arid nieteor locks began to say, '" This ' indi- 
vidual is not a painter : he is the painter' !*' 
But he was. in too great a hurry; 1 anil went' too 
far too soon. He offended public opinion before 
his erripire was quite/established, before he had 
quite conquered the coteries. 'His Bdigneuse— 
indecent even from the vastness of its propor- 
tions-— was received ajmbs.t as a, defiance;, yet 
it sold fpr ten thousand francs, a handsome 
price in' a country where ibe'Suzaiine of ,Sah- 
terre fetchedbniy five hundred. But the France 
Cbnitois :is. not put tfo'wnV He wilj^fry again, 
p'rdbably" wjtli ' success ; ' for' niahy jire his "dls- 
cip)es and accomplices.^ '"'• ' : , : . ,".'C','-', 
';] ty these examples I have endeavored 'to' .ei-; 
plain wliat is the kind v of o'rigmaUty that en T 
sufes : success in France. Itis an originality 
that is affected,; and I may ahriost say merce- 
nary, existing ; 'bri, ; the surface, not' in the , -real 
forms of talent. Meij of taste. and feeling, who 
expert .to find rrujr? simplicity "pf means , and:: a 
less im'patierit ambition, are necessarily shocfc- 
ed. They know, indeed, that whilst the really 



meritorious artists whose- named I have men* 
tiohebV-preciscly becarrse they' ate' meritorious: 
—have not lost their genius' by ethploymg UiU 
worthy means; yet just- in- proportion' to. prti» 
sent success will be future condemnation. Pd£i 
terity will see their works through She 'false- 
medium which they have themselves 'created;' ' ■- 
' Many clever, ' meinbers,. of cbhtemp'orafy 
schools, observing that all. possible' experiments ' 
had been 'tried to reach ,r originality'. ; '.,by'.'a 
particular , mode, of, execution,, or ; the aiioptipn 
of tiny or gigantic proportions, discovered, , that 
still something might be done to create an ex- 
trinsic interest in thefr "performances. They: 
laid , (heir trap in the Exhibition Catalogue — 
speculating on the title' of .their picture.: on a. , 
^written commentary, on sentiments ^evoked, fcy 
the n^empry, pn-the passions - of parties-— pro- 
fessional .tricks not exclusively confined to ' 
France. ■; To .dev.elop. this particular subjectr^— 
greater.^ -impprtanpe than at first. 'appears-— 
would perhaps lead rne too. fac at present.-. 'But 
it is certain that, various painters styled "illlls* .-.-; 
triousj". hay,e usepl.th^.-nameg .of . .their.-pictures 
aspiifis._,; ,-.,,. .......^ ,, . ''-.,', ■ ..;.',>.,.. t: .,,,, :r , v.\ : 

, ; The.subject; of a, picture is. a,s .the fable, of , an : 
epic'poem.. We must, neither, fprgetnor, exag- 
gerate" its importance,: '. It Should be bhosec .npt . .^ 
by the, specuratgr, the rriere man, of business, ' 
but by .trie conscience and the' temperarriejBi.i of' 
the. artist. Otherwise, it in absurd I to expect a : 
pp\yerf ul prpductionp-ror/e ,'of those' Works' wriicbf , ' 
if they be. npj placed ;quite beyond the- reach of 
Time'^ hand,.arej,at.any.iate,:surroundedVby a. '■• 
farrier of ,. respect, preserved beyond the, natural 
limits Jot duratipn,, and admired: eyeri* .when : 
almost, concealed by dust and deformed:, iby ,-.- 
decay, :[7 \\./^- ', ,, ',.,.„,.■._■,.,., y.l i,---. ";:-i \',\ ■::.-..■-!■■' 
. Whilstitwas thj fashion to declaim violent- - 
ly against the corruption PL it? rejgn.pf Lpuia 
Philippe,- to "produce pictures" eritjtled " The 
Thirst of Gold""and ."The Decline of Rprne^?,'. 
was - certainly clever. M. Couture did npt-feil- 
to seize- the oppbrJUriity; ; ribr l €id he i 'fo?ge't, irri- : 
mediately rafter the-Revpl'ution •of5FebruaryJ c; tb' ' 
advertise tremeridbUslyhisv "Voluntary -'fiiiHSfi 4 '-, .;' 
ments," .-As a; rnfatter «of 'dipltfmaoyjfnbthttig '-' 
could; be better ; -but a siricere disciple of Art -iaf- • : i 
generally..'; less, learned in the-.-frorld'srWaysJ"" i 
The-pericii snbuld not be the! parasite eifherioi' " 
the pdwer. or the party of the day." At-'i period-! * 
recently passed arid' nearly ■ ,forgptten;;.when 4to, , • 
upper claSses of France, tradfitiorially timid, 
wer&oeginhirig fb' revfve' JJnd to' look ':'■ around/ . . 
astohisbed at ffnUirig'thehiselves neither niu'r^ 
dered nor spoliated, 'yet desirous 5 that'tKe terror _' 
necessary for tliPpurposes of re-actiori should ; " ' 
riot die" ; 3way;,the spirit of speculation' suggest" 
ed to Ms Muller a clap-trap painting; mucH-'abV- ' . 
mired- by wapdering cockrieys; repi-fesen ting' tie' '■-."■ 
victims in prison preparing'ifor the 'last depart ' 
ture of the Revolutionary Gbr<f with' all. possi-i '' 
ble circumstances of; horror, grouped. r'Here iMtf \ : .- 
de'ntly was ari appeal [tp large orders and hono- ,.. 
rary ctossesj; out Art has certainly a. right-to 
complain of desertion. What Was ;this Success-, 
ful- yburig' artist' about' until, then ? , Whjft.was; .■ 
he ! doing some ten'years' ago? : His"pencitr-, 
equally forturia'te'iri its choicej df suojects^-was' 
busy in -producing ' provoking little' portraits bf 
Lorettes, delicately decked-put dames, . -Boc-. 
chan.tes,,crowned.,with>ivy;„nymphs nestling 
amidst roses, j white Odalisques touched with' . 
the vermilion tints of life, likeinow-beds in the 7 
setting ^un-^all, thing's, in, fact, that in .placid:! 
tirnes ,!.appeaj ,tp .the, public, ,pf . the , Boulevards' • 
and tie (^uartijf.]Brefia. This; it seems,.waa 
his true, -ypcatiun ; fpr,„t}ie: terrible. scerip, price. \ 
painted and^ gatrpnized^ .hejfell into, the old rut 
again; ' But ,he has^ acquired.jaristo.cratic , tastes, 
ariil bestows his meretricious,. colors, only ijpon 
ladies of '.^ugh^^d'egi-ee'. "l^ean^MIu, .another; , 
a!rtist,"!]tf. Yerdipr, .wi^nes'sing ,'his > 'triumph, ,"<jn'"' 
tered t 'b'e,;lis^' i kna , iBQde^vWe.d : 'to''BUrp'ass' hirri; 
He clairiis'the doubtful honor of producing that 
prodigious libel representing " on the public 
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Place of Clamency massacres that never took 
place, and crimes committed on victims who 
never existed. But, as a speculation, this 
went beyond the mart. Six months previously 
M. Veirdier would have become illustrious, and 
.the 'Great Cross would have shone upon his 
breast.' He had speculated on: the rise of 
stock-, which was going out of favor in the mar- 
ket He had well understood what kind of 
originality is prized by the French public ; 
but whilst he was laying . on his colors new 
" dodges " were becoming necessary.— -Cor- 
respondence of the Atkeiiieum. 



Mi* Sheepshanks is one of those collectors 
who- is animated by a true love of Art. After 
disposing of his admirable collection of etchings 
of the Flemish.' and Butch schools to the British 
Museum,"he employed the purchase-money in 
forming a. gallery of works of Art by English 
painters, which in 1851 had already amounted 
to, 226 in number: the most numerous collec- 
tion of the kind that I am aware of; Of 
the earlier school this gentleman possesses but 
few specimens, but of the painters of the pre- 
sent century, scarcely one of any eminence is 
absent. Most of them are represented by very 
choice Works, while the Mulreadys are so nu- 
merous that a perfect view may be here obtain- 
ed of the fine and varied qualities of this admi- 
rable- painter. Almost the same maybe' said 
of Leslie. Sir Edwin Landscer, also, is seen to 
great advantage. The collection occupies three 
rooms and a well-lighted gallery, so that almost 
•very picture is well seen. Originally intro- 
duced by Colonel Rawdon, in 1850, I was most 
kindly received ; and on repeating my visit in 
185 1, enjoyed an undisturbed inspection of the 
collection. .Many of Mr. Sheepshanks' own re- 
marks on his- pictures were very interesting, 
praying hot only his love for Art, buf his kind 
interest in the artist. — Dr.' Waagen. 

-. There has just been discovered in the pro- 
vince of Logrono, betweeen TorreciUa-de-Ca- 
rnera and Fen-ade-la-Miel, near the high road 
from Madrid to France, and at a depth of about 
seventy feet below the level of the soil, a vault- 
ed passage, seven feet in width, the upper part 
of which and the ground are . covered with in- 
numerable stalactites and stalagmites, which in 
many parts have' united arid formed pillars, 
Seen by torchlight) this gallery, originally form- 
ed, by the hand of man,, but ornamented by 
that of nature, presents a perfectly fairy scene. 
This' passage, which is from 150 to 160 feet in 
length, is terminated by a circular space of 
about 1,500 square, feet in extent, the roof of 
which is so high that the form of it cannot be 
distinguished. In the midst of this vast talle 
are the remains of a large funeral pile, surround- 
ed- at some distance- by logs of wood, partly, de- 
cayed and partly pulverized, and in another 
- part are heaps of human bones, some calcined, 
and others in their natural state. At different 
points are openings, some of which, contain 
staircases in stone, but the height, of which has 
not been yet ascertained, the foulness of the air 
preventing the persons who made this discovery 
from, remaining any longer in the place. — Parti 
jpaper. 

' The Care of the Etes.— Until one begins 
to feel the effect of impaired vision he can 
hardly estimate the. value of eyesight, and con- 
sequently, from ignorance or carelessness, he' is 
<apt to neglect a few simple precautions by the 
observance of which his sight' might be pre- 
served.- We are aware that the columns of a 
newspaper do hot" afford the space, nor is an 
.editor qualified' to treat scientifically of the inju- 
ries'which'aicrue t<) the organs of vision; but 
^rtainly the kiiights ; of the sanctum -Ought to' 
lave ' sorter practical 1 experience upon ; artificial 
light, more of which they consume than falls to 
the lot of Other men. 



Let us, then, give our readers a few hints 
upon the preservation of sight, which we deduce 
from our own experience, and if we are incor- 
rect our medical friends, and particularly opti- 
cians, are welcome to our columns to correct our 
errors. We are not about to interfere with those 
who have resorted to spectacles, for the optician 
alone can benefit them ; but there are multi- 
tudes who perhaps ought to wear spectacles, 
but will not, either from their inconvenience or 
from an idea that thereby they confess that time 
has taken too strong hold upon them.- Such 
ask whether they can see better than they now 
do without the use of glasses ? Tothe.most of 
these we answer, yes — provided you follow these 
simple directions.. FirsJ, never use a writing- 
desk or table with your face towards a window. 
In such case the rays of light come directly 
upon the pupil of the eyes, and, causing an 
unnatural and forced contraction thereof, soon 
permanently, injure the sight. Next, when 
your table or desk is near a window, sit so that 
your face turns from, not towards, the window 
while ypu are writing. : If your face is towards 
the window the oblique rays strike the eye and 
injure it nearly as much as the direct rays 
when you sit in front of the window. . It is best 
always to sit or stand while reading or writing 
with the window behind you ; and next to that 
with the light coming over your left side ; then 
the light illumines the paper . or book, and does 
not shine abruptly upon the eye-ball. 

The same remarks are applicable to artificial 
light. We are often asked what is the best 
light — gas, candles, oil, or camphene? Our 
answer is, it is immaterial which, provided the 
light of either be strong . enough and do not 
flicker. A gas fish-tail burner should never be 
used for readingor writing, because there is a 
constant occillation or flickering of the flame. 
Candles, unless they have self-consuming wicks, 
which do not require snuffing, should not be 
used. " We need scarcely say that oil wicks, 
which crust over and thus diminish the light, 
are good for nothing ; and the same, is true of 
compounds of the nature of camphene, unless 
the wicks are properly trimmed of all their 
gummy deposit . after standing twenty-four 
hours. .'•".;. 

But, whatever the artificial light used, let it 
strike the paper or book which you are using, 
whenever you can, from over the left shoulder. 
This can always be done with gas, for that light 
is strong enough, and so is the light from cam- 
phene, oil, etc., provided it comes through a cir- 
cular burner like the argand. But, the light, 
whatever it be, should, always be protected from 
the air in the room by a glass chimney, so that 
the light may be steady. — Boston Herald. 

Familiar from early childhood with Flax- 
man's designs from Homer and .ffischylus, 
which were in my father's library, I expe- 
rienced the greatest gratification in making ac- 
quaintance with the collection of drawings be- 
queathed by the great sculptor to his sister-in- 
law and adopted daughter, Miss Denrnan, 
to whom I was introduced by my friend Mr. 
George Scharf, jun. From the Homer and 
22schylus, as well as. from the Dante, which 
I studied later in life, I had already formed the 
highest conception of the purity of his feeling 
for beauty of form and grace of movement — but 
my admiration of him, not only as an artist, 
but as a man, increased more arid niore as I ex- 
amined the large number of drawings which 
Miss Denrnan laid before me, accompanying 
them, as she did, with illustrative remarks of the 
most interesting description. Above all, I was 
astonished with the fertility. and variety of his 
inventive powers, which extended beyond his 
own peculiar department of classic history or 
mythology, into the field of Christian Art, of al- 
legory^ of domestic Rfe, and even .to. that of 
modern romance, in the shape of 'a" series oT- 
very attractive compositions from Wieland's 



Oberon, conceived entirely in the spirit of tho 
poem. Of bin compositions of a classic nature, 
before unknown to me, the designs for Hesiod 
were the most remarkable. They assimilate 
worthily with the designs for Homer.': On the 
other hand, those taken from Christian subjects 
evince the purest and noblest religious feeling, 
while such as refer to the events of family life, 
are impressed with an earnest kindness and 
a graceful humor. In no respect, , however, 
is Flaxman so worthy of the imitation of other 
artists as in his conception of the nude, which 
evinces so pure and lofty a feeling for beauty, 
as a thing in itself divine, as to banish every 
low and earthly idea from the mind, triumph- 
antly illustrating the truth of the proposition, 
that real Art shows its power by hallowing the 
nude, and By disarming, because it spiritualizes, 
sensuality. Also, the simple and unassuming 
style in which, keeping in view only the moral 
intention of the subject, these drawings are exe- 
cuted, might serve as an example to many 
an artist of our day, in whom the aim at effect, 
and the display of manual skill, are frequently 
the only qualities, visible. The hours flew 
quickly in the refreshing contemplation of these 
drawings, and , want of time compelled me 
to leave much pf the collection unexamined. I 
took my leave, with the delightful sense of hav- 
ing conversed with one pure in heart and gifted 
in mind, and of having by him been admitted 
into the sanctuary of the peaceful domestic 
circle which his presence had gladdened.' — Dr. 
Waagen. , j 

A Berlin correspondent writes to the.Leader 
a piece of startling news ,:-^*" Rauch, the sculp- 
tor," says the letter-writer, "has. just shown 
me a letter from Athens, in which it is stated 
that the Temple of Juno has been excavated at 
Argos, and as many as three hundred frag- 
ments of statues have already been recovered. 
Remember that this temple was, in the life of 
Polycletes, what the Parthenon was in the life 
of Phidias — that it contained the master-pieces 
of his Art, at a time when Art was at its apex 
of glory— and you can form some idea of the 
thrill which this announcement will give every 
lover of sculpture. The Greek, Government 
will not, it is supposed,, sell the. treasures, but 
it has no money to devote to. their restoration. 
Casts are to.be made of them | and ere long we 
may hope to feast our eyes on works worthy to 
be placed beside the Elgin marbles !" We trust 
the intelligence is true ; but we fear the enthu- 
siasm of the writer leads him to exaggerate the 
value of the recovered treasures.— -At/ienaum. 

France— or rather the Emperor of the. French 
—seems resolved to keep all home?festivals as 
joyously as if there was no such thing as Crimea 
or Conference. For the 8th of May, a holiday 
is proclaimed in Orleans ; when, and where, tho 
new equestrian statue of La Pucelle is to be 
disclosed; and the Hotel de Vitle, with its resto- 
rations, to be inaugurated.^-4<A««a?(OT. 



THE ORIGIN OF CUPID'S WINGS. 
Ah artist painted Time and Love,' 
Timc, with two pinions placed above,': 

And Love, without a feather ; 
Sir Harry patronized the plan, ; -, 
And soon Sir Hal and Lady Ann 

In wedlock came together. 
Copies of each the dame' bespoke, , , 
The artist, e'er he drew a stroke : 

Reversed his old opinions ; - 
And straightway, to the Lady brings ; 
Time in his tern, devoid of wings, 

■ And. Cupid, with two. pinions. 
"What blunder 's this?" the Lady; cries; 
" No blonder, madam," he replies, 

"I hope I'm not so stupid; '---,., 
Each has.his pinions in his day, 
. Time before marriage flies away, ., -'.' 

And after marriage, Cupid." 



